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Goldsmith's History of England. After two or three years, this
course is extended to include chronology, geology, and
mythology, with other branches of science and general informa-
tion, which she learns by committing to memory the answers
in Mangnall's Questions, or some one of the other numerous
catechisms. ... An hour or two in the afternoon is also
devoted to needlework, plain and ornamental.. . and if her
parents are rather more ambitious than their neighbours, she is
also taught French, and takes lessons on the pianoforte. . . .
I might describe a dozen such schools, in all of which it was
evident that the teaching had effected nothing."1
Effects The report of 1868 has been quoted at some
of public length, because it is necessary to realize the
examinations point at which the secondary-school curriculum
started in the not remote past. The next com-
prehensive inquiry into the state of secondary education was
that of the Royal Commission which reported in 1895. This
body did not, however, report, except in very general terms,
upon the curricula of the then existing schools. Many things
had happened between 1868 and 1895. School curricula had
been influenced, and to some extent standardized, by the growth
of the university local examinations and other examining
agencies. In the elementary schools of "higher grade," which
were in effect secondary schools of a new type, a curriculum
was encouraged which laid heavy stress on mathematical and
physical science, and in fact reflected in the schools the conflict
which raged outside between the claims of science and of the
humanities. In the 1880's and 1890's, the matriculation
examination of the University of London was used as a leaving
examination by many schools, and provided a widely accepted
formula of general education which certainly did not lack in
comprehensiveness. Further, in the years that intervened
between the two public inquiries, the secondary education of
1 Bryce, Report, vol. IX, pp. 827-8